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New South NOTES 


f 
t 


Although not even the traditional 
crystal ball can give us a complete 
picture of the future of the South, 
legal decisions and current events 
tend to give us a part of that picture. 


That segregation eventually will 
not be a part of the picture is now 
clear to all thinking people. The 
only remaining question concerning 
the future picture of the South is 
just how much it will be marred by 
defenders of segregation in their all- 
out campaign against the supreme 
law of the land. 


New Soutu brings two analyses 
of the South’s present status, one 
by Marion Wright, president of the 
Southern Regional Council, and the 
other in an editorial from the Char- 
lotte Observer. Both articles empha- 
size what the South must eventually 
do and ponder on what course the 
region will take. 


In keeping with the article by Mr. 
Wright and the editorial from the 
Observer, the Virginia Council on 
Human Relations presents a pro- 
gram designed to implement the Su- 
preme Court decision in Virginia. 
The program could well serve as a 
model for the entire South. 


New South also presents two ar- 
ticles which are concerned with 
events that tend to becloud the clear 
picture of the South now emerging 
from the crystal ball. One concerns 
the Mississippi Till case and the 
other is an editorial concerning ir- 
responsible attacks on legitimate or- 
ganizations working for reasonable 
solutions to the South’s segregation 
problems. 


Three positive and two negative 
aspects of Southern change — all 
people interested in the South of the 
future should urge acceptance of the 
positive courses. 
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By MARION A. WRIGHT 





Our annual meetings offer convenient 
occasions for glimpses backward and 
forward. It is heartening to see how far 
we have come; it is sobering to see how 
far we have to go. The record of the past 
may be read with much greater assur- 
ance than may the stars which foretell 
the future. Reasonable men may agree as 
to history, though you may have noted a 
few minor differences in Northern and 
Southern versions of the War Between 
the States, for example. But in the field 
of prognostication there will be found 
an infinite variety of opinion. Certainly, 
this is inevitable: perhaps it is all to the 
good. 

The very fact that there is this diver- 
sity of guess on so wide a scale leads 
only to the view that the future is not a 
fixed, definite and inflexible thing, but 
rather that it is malleable and in human 
hands to form. Therein lies the incentive 
to each of us to exert his tiny pressure, 
to throw his small weight into the scale, 
to leave his fleeting image upon the form 
of tomorrow. 


I doubt that ten years ago there was 
within the membership of the Southern 
Regional Council anyone so gifted with 
prophecy that he could have foretold 
that.in the year 1955 segregation as a 
part of the policy of Southern States 





This is the text of President Marion 
1. Wright’s address before the Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. It was voted that the speech be 
adopted in principle as an expression of 
the Annual Meeting. 
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Glimpses 


of the 
South 
of the 


Future 


would be making its last embattled stand. 
Our program dealt with the periphery 
of the segregation issue—better schools. 
parks, playgrounds, housing, employ- 
ment — generally, fairer treatment—for 
a minority group. Certainly, segregation 
will topple the more easily because 
Southern people have come to see that. 
in application to specific situations, it 
was costly, foolish and, in its results, al- 
ways unfair, to the minority. We may, | 
believe, in all modesty, claim to have 
played at least a minor role in preparing 
the Southern intelligence and conscience 
to accept the view that separateness is 
the natural enemy of equality. 

At any rate, such was the Council’s 
conception of its role — attacking the 
manifestations, the end results, of segre- 
gation rather than attacking segregation 








itself. That view prevailed until Decem- 
ber 12, 1951. 

Put a star on that date. It is mem- 
orable in the Council’s history; it may 
well be memorable in the history of the 
South. that date the Council 
adopted a Statement of Policy 


For on 
from 
which moving document I lift one shin- 
ing sentence: 

“The South of the 
which our efforts are directed, is a South 


future, toward 

where segregation will be recog- 
nized as a cruel and needless penalty on 
the human spirit, and will no longer be 
imposed.” 

There, at last, was the frontal attack, 
without evasion, without apology. “Need- 
less penalty on the human spirit.” How 
prophetic of language of Justice Warren 
on May 17, 1954: “To separate (school 
children) from others of similar age and 
of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as 


qualifications solely because 
to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone.” 


Great Credit 


It is to the great credit of the South- 
ern Negro and white men and women 
who composed this Council that four 
years ago they possessed this degree of 
boldness and imagination. It is equally 
to their credit that, as an organization, 
they had this flexibility of policy. And 
once again has that flexibility been dem- 
onstrated. With the handing down of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, we have 
adopted the view that, for the immediate 
future, our natural role is to aid the 
South to get along with the business of 
integrating its schools. To that high pur- 
pose all else is secondary and subordi- 
nate. 

While all 


history and purposes as an organization 


the circumstances of our 


cast us in that role, there is an extra- 
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neous factor which forces the role upon 
us. We must fill a vacuum. Let me en- 
large upon that idea. 

Every Southern public official is in 
duty bound to follow and observe the 
Court’s mandate — every governor, ev- 
ery attorney general, every school offi- 
cial, every legislator, and all the rest. 
Let me be quick to say many of them 
have done so. To them all praise and 
honor. History will deal kindly with 
them. 


Another Group 


| refer to another and less distin- 
guished group — vocal, strident, embit- 
tered men, determined to keep the past 
on the throne and regarding the ability 
to rouse a rabble as fit substitute for 
character and statesmanship. They con- 
trol certain states or areas of states. It is 
their sworn duty to furnish wise leader- 
ship in moving with deliberate speed to 
integrate their schools. In their cases 
there is a leadership vacuum or worse. 
If there are to be wisdom and honor in 
approach by such states to solution of 
the school problem those qualities must 
be supplied by private citizens and or- 
ganizations. We may only speak for our- 
selves. Assuredly, it is our job. 

How may we do this? 

Those men have power only as they 
have public opinion behind them. They 
must, in effect, each day have a vote of 
confidence from their constituents. 
While, to some extent, they create public 
opinion, it is equally true that they are 
created by public opinion. It is our task 
to develop that quality and volume of 
public opinion which will not sustain 
that kind of appeal. 

Let us not gloss over any fact. In cer- 
tain states, not necessary here to name. 
they have gone far in stifling any dis- 
sent. Clemenceau remarked that “It has 
always been easy to find men to resist 
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tyrants; it is much harder to find the 
tyranny of public opinion.” Here and 
there throughout the South the real he- 
roes of this epic struggle emerge, men 
who brave the dark threat of reprisal or 
boycott — an editor at Florence, South 
Carolina: those who sign their names 
to letters to the editor; a minister who 
may be unfrocked by his congregation; 
those who openly join the NAACP; 
school patrons in Greensboro who peti- 
tion for integrated schools with loss of 
jobs in prospect; church boards who 
invite members of another race to fill 
their pulpit; two men in Mississippi who 
scornfully reject the invitation to leave 
their communities. It is-our business to 
give to such elect spirits the assurance 
that they do not stand alone in their 
hour of crisis. 


Spiritual Legatees 


It may be pointed out that those who 
now assure the people that white schools 
may be kept open and Negroes kept out 
are the same ones, or spiritual legatees 
of the ones, who assured them that Ne- 
groes may be kept from voting in pri- 
maries by Boswell amendments, grand- 
father clauses and the like; that Negroes 
may be kept off juries, off cars in inter- 
state commerce and out of law, graduate 
and undergraduate schools, out of parks, 
playgrounds and golf courses, and so on. 
Surely, this record of seductive promise 
and dismal performance is not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence or further 
grant the power. 

As to the strategems presently under 
consideration in certain Southern states, 
it may be pointed out that all have been 
analyzed by the most competent South- 
ern legal scholarship — not some Phila- 
delphia lawyer or Mr. Thurgood Mar- 
shall, if you please — and have been 
found completely vulnerable on naked 
constitutional grounds. Law journals of 
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South Carolina, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia — no doubt there are oth- 
ers — have flatly declared these petty 
schemes won't hold water. These law 
editors aren’t running for office. They 
are concerned only with telling the peo- 
ple the truth. 

But perhaps the most powerful argu- 
ment of all, as expressed by: the Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, editor, is “You 
can’t win.” Arrayed against the segre- 
gationist are: the full power of the fed- 
eral government, including the courts: 
both political parties; the labor unions: 
all major religious denominations; all 
responsible legal scholarship and the 
overwhelming sentiment of three fourths 
of the nation. Segregation, in George 
Mitchell’s phrase, is curling up at the 
edges. It was at its high water mark 
May 17, 1954. Border states and coun- 
ties have taken, or are taking the step in 
stride. Even within the so-called resist- 
ance states, literate counties and cities 
recognize their obligation and move with 
dignity to discharge their duty. Every 
such advance must bring pause to those 
long accustomed to respond to the argu- 
“Everybody’s 
quickly than to the argument “You 
ought to do it.” 


ment doing it” more 


Chattanooga 


Chattanooga brought down the wrath 
of Georgia upon its head when that city 
acted, Attorney General Cook lamenting 
that Tennessee was no longer the friend 
of Georgia. Surely, that must have pro- 
duced gnashing of teeth across the bor- 
der. I hear they are thinking of spelling 
Nashville with a G. 

So our task is set for us in the arena 
of public opinion. We are embarked up- 
on a struggle for the empire of men’s 
minds. That we shall win no intelligent 
person may doubt. How quickly and 
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with what aftermath of bitterness — 
there’s the rub. 

Not only is it true that the evil which 
men do lives after them; one evil often 
begets another and a greater evil. Seg- 
regation is an evil thing. Any effort to 
preserve it would be evil. But the effort 
now being made in some areas of the 
South employs a method and device even 
more wicked than segregation itself. It 
is the method of repression, of boycott, 
of threat, of intimidation — the lost job, 
the withheld credit, the foreclosed mort- 
gage, the warning muttered in the night. 
For what purpose? To convert one who 
should stand erect and unafraid in nat- 
ural and conscious dignity into a cring- 
ing, fawning, shaken and broken carica- 
ture of a man. With what sought-after 
result? That opinions may wither un- 
uttered in the breast, that dissent may 
be strangled at birth, that man’s struggle 
through the centuries to achieve and pre- 
serve the right to freedom of thought 
and of speech shall come to an inglori- 
ous end in this fifth decade of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 


Penalties 


The penalties attendant upon segre- 
gation fall most heavily upon the Negro. 
The penalties attendant upon this effort 
to mute the voices of protest shall fall 
with icy impartiality upon every man, 
woman, and child in the South. For no 
State may survive as a civilized entity 

and it shall not deserve to survive — 
if it employs the ancient and primitive 
weapon of Fear to slay men’s right to 
think and to speak. States have waxed 
great, and men have lived in happy 
estate, only when with impunity the pre- 
vailing opinion may be freely chal- 
lenged. 

It is a part of our job to lay these 
somber truths upon the minds and 
hearts of Southern people. 
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We may, perhaps, extract one bit of 
comfort from the nature of our opposi- 
tion. When they resort to use of fear 
they concede their mental bankruptcy. 
Intimidation is the substitute for logical 
argument. When it is employed we may 
be sure that those who employ it know 
they can make no appeal to reason. 

You Wilson’s 
college debate at Davidson. He was pit- 
ted against some hulking football player 


remember Woodrow 


and was methodically reducing his op- 
ponent’s arguments to absurdity, when 
a fan of the football player in the audi- 
ence shouted this word 
Woodrow’s opponent: “Call Wilson a 


of advice to 


liar and turn it into a fight.” 


Leadership Vacuum 


I said a moment ago that we are 
called upon to fill a leadership vacuum. 
(It may be a bit indelicate to suggest 
anatomically where that vacuum is, but 
I believe it is above the neck.) A specific 
task of that leadership is to 
plans of integration which may later be 


prepare 


submitted to courts for approval, modi- 
fication or rejection. In some areas that 
has been done promptly and with wis- 
dom. In others — well, you read the 
papers. 

Sooner or later these officials will be 
before the courts. You know what they 
will say. “The task is difficult and com- 
plicated. It must receive much thought. 
It will take time, say another five years.” 

I should like to see the Southern Re- 
gional Council now, in every federal 
judicial district, by counties and school 
districts, encourage local groups to make 
their own plans of desegregation — us- 
ing the best brains of both races and 
engaging experts for advice on technical 
points. For the record, as. each unit is 
completed, the plan should be filed with 
the appropriate school authorities and 
its adoption urged. The burden would 
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“Law Is Every Citizen's Duty” 
Report from the Georgia Baptist Convention 


Every expression on this subject which has been presented to this con- 
vention, and approved, has challenged us to continue to exercise a spirit of 
kindness and compassion, of sympathy and understanding toward all races. 


Whatever transition is made from the widely accepted principle of seg- 
regation to the principle of integration will have to be made in the increas- 
ing light of day-by-day understanding and acceptance. . . . 

We would reaffirm the statement approved last year which said: “These 
issues should be met by Christian men and women on the basis of spiritual 
teaching that every man is embraced in the love of God, every man has 
value in the sight of God, and every man is included in the plan of God.” 

We appeal to all responsible leaders whose views and statements help 
in molding public opinion to speak in a calm and deliberate manner, based 
on the inner conviction that the upholding of law and order is every 








citizen’s duty.” 











seem thereupon to pass to the authori- 
ties to adopt the plan or point out where- 
in it was deficient. If neither course were 
followed, there would exist a prima facie 
case of lack of good faith. That might 
have some effect when the issue finally 
came before the court. 

Of course, the States should officially 
and now be following such a course. 
Where they are not, there exists a leader- 
ship vacuum which we may help to fill. 

We have now an adequate staff and 
affiliated organizations in all the states. 
I hope we may say of every member of 
all of these staffs that he is receptive to, 
eager for, new ideas. None of us is sufh- 
ciently expert in this uncharted area that 
he may fail to heed advice from any 
quarter. It is peculiarly the function of 
the board to advance suggestions as to 
policy and methods. I hope that we may 
have occasion during this meeting to 
give to the staffs the benefit of our think- 
ing on the problems which beset them. 

The most powerful force which any of 
us could contribute to this cause is an 
idea. Ideas are the stuff of which all re- 
forms are made. 
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We should feel complimented by the 
attacks which are made upon us. If we 
were futile or ineffective, we should not 
draw enemy fire. The ground of attack 
is that we are disturbing an established 


order, “a way of life,” 


ignoring the fact 
that the only way of life worth preserv- 
ing is one in which dissent may be freely 
expressed, a way of life in which change 
is the keynote. 

Two thousand years ago the charge 
which was brought against Paul and Si- 
las was that they were “turning the 
world upside down.” That is the exact, 
Biblical language. What was meant, of 
course, was that they were disturbing an 
established and corrupt order, a way of 
life which had been kind only to the 
accusers and those they represented. It 
is easy to equate one’s special and privi- 
leged interest with the best interest of 
all mankind, as seven tailors on one 
street in London did when they ad- 
dressed a petition to Parliament begin- 
ning “we, the Britich people.” 

Surely, we should not complain if we 
are put in the good company of Paul 
and Silas. 





Confusing the Issues 


It is doubtful whether any Southerner 
is doing more to confuse the segregation 
issue and create misunderstanding of the 
Southern position throughout the nation 
than is General 


Georgia’s Attorney 


Eugene Cook. 

Mr. Cook has never learned that ex- 
treme overstatement loses rather than 
gains support for his position. The ex- 
cesses of his position are alienating much 
of the sympathetic understanding which 
the South received around the nation 
in the wake of the Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing school segregation. 

Evidently Mr. Cook believes that the 
end justifies any means. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in integration, so he wants to 
muzzle or fire any teacher who disagrees 
with him. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People is 
fighting for integration, so he smears 
the NAACP as Communist dominated. 
Where the facts de not support his posi- 
tion, he ignores or distorts the facts and 
uses the old propaganda technique of the 
half-truth. 

In his zeal to smear the NAACP as 
Red he mentions that Dr. Ralph Bunch 
has been accused of Communist-front 
affiliations, without noting that a con- 
gressional committee cleared Dr. Bunch 
of these charges. He devoted much space 
in his recent attack on the organization 
to a denunciation of W. E. B. DuBois, 
without mentioning that DuBois had 
been removed from leadership some 
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An 
Editorial 
From the 


Gainesville News 


years ago in an anti-Red purge within 
the organization. 

Mr. Cook carries his guilt by associa- 
tion doctrine so far as to smear the 
NAACP as subversive because one of its 
founders was a grandson of an aboli- 
tionist leader and another was “also a 
descendant of an old-time abolitionist.” 
As we have said before in referring to 
the excessive zeal of Mr. Cook, “how 
ridiculous can you get?” 

We can sympathize with Mr. Cook’s 
efforts to maintain segregation of the 
races, but we-cannot condone his at- 
tempts to suppress free discussion, his 
use of the innuendo and the hali-truth. 

The NAACP has been cleared by the 
Un-American Activities Committee. Not 
a single official investigative body has 
found any substance to the charge of Red 
control. The organization believes in in- 
tegration of the races. Most Southerners 
disagree with this aim. But as long as 
constitutional 
methods it has a perfect right to propa- 
gate its views... . 


the organization uses 
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Men Cannot Reject the Law 


Editorial from the Charlotte Observer 


eur should be no great surprise, 
or much lamentation, over the 
Monday ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

In holding that segregated public 
parks, playgrounds and golf courses are 
unconstitutional, the jurists merely re- 
affirmed their obvious conviction—ex- 
pressed in the school cases and implied 


in other actions—that segregation by 


force of law is unconstitutional when it 
is applied to tax-supported activities. 

The principle is now rooted in law 
and precedent. It was advanced with 
emphatic clarity by the eminent Char- 
lotte jurist, Judge John J. Parker, as 
author of the 4th Circuit Court ruling 
in the Baltimore and Maryland recrea- 
tion cases. It was this ruling that the 
Supreme Court upheld Monday. 

Although he has been a most articu- 
late spokesman for maintenance of the 
1896 doctrine of “separate but equal” 
facilities, Judge Parker, a noted and 
respected Southerner, concluded that the 
earlier concept had been overturned by 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 ruling against 
segregation in the public schools. 

“With this in mind,” he wrote, “it is 
obvious that racial segregation in recre- 
ational activities can no longer be sus- 
tained as a proper exercise of the police 
power of the state; for if that power 
cannot be invoked to sustain racial segre- 
gation in the schools, where attendance 
is compulsory and racial friction may be 
apprehended from the enforced com- 
mingling of the races, it cannot be sus- 
tained with respect to public beach and 
bathhouse facilities, the use of which is 
optional.” 
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Judge Parker, a dedicated man, is also 
a realist. 

It is clear to him, as it must be to 
other thoughtful Southerners, that com- 
pulsory segregation can no longer be 
maintained by law in public services and 
facilities. 

The “white only” signs must come 
down—in the schools, in the parks, and, 
inevitably now, on the intrastate, intra- 
city buses and in public museums, audi- 
toriums, hospitals. 


x * * 


No Crystal Ball Shows 
Shape of the Future 

What will happen to the Southern 
pattern of race relations? It is far too 
early to say. 

From the very beginning of the re- 
cent court tests of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, the issue has been 
clouded by several unknowns. 

The first of them was projected by 
the Supreme Court in its May, 1954, 
ruling that racial segregation in the 
public schools is “unconstitutional.” The 
question then was, “What does it mean?” 

The answer was supplied, at least 
partially, a year later when the Court 
ordered “a prompt and reasonable start” 
toward desegregation in the schools. The 
Court handed to the district courts and 
local officials the obligation of complet- 
ing the full transition “as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 

By all odds, the greatest unknown has 
been, “What does the Negro really 
want?” Although varying and positive 
answers have been advanced by the self- 
anointed spokesmen of both races, it 
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has not been practicable or possible to 
determine, factually and conclusively, 
the depth or extent of the Negro aim. 

xk *&* * 
The ‘Jim Crow’ Labels 


Source of Discontent 

It can be assumed, i: elementary 
logic, that the Negro as a human being 
wishes the legal stigma removed from 
his racial identity. In the eyes of the 
law, at least, he wants to be regarded as 
much an “American” as anybody else. 

It is reasonable to conclude that he 
wishes a better educational and a better 
economic opportunity, with a means as 
well as motive toward individual im- 


provement. 
Beyond those basics, assumption is 
unwarranted. 
x * * 


Is ‘Mongrelization’ 
A Baseless Threat? 

The more clamorous white suprema- 
cists have based their shrill campaign 
on the premise, which they proclaim as 
fact, that the Negro goal is a forced 
commingling with whites—mass _inter- 
marriage, eventual amalgamation, delib- 
erate racial mongrelization. 

They have produced no convincing 
evidence to sustain such a presumption. 
In the emotional climate of their forum, 
they need none. They need only words. 

But no man knows what the Negro 
wants or what will occur in the years 
ahead as a result of the Court decisions. 
No man can know until the rulings have 
been translated into a system of proce- 
dure, and white and black alike have 
been given a chance to live within the 
new framework. 


x * * 


Only Time Can Prove 
The Ultimate Truth 


The Observer holds certain convic- 
tions, based partly on the reactions of 


other Americans in a_ desegregated 
society, partly on understanding of 
human nature: 

A change in the written law cannot 
erase a traditional culture. 

Removal of legal bans on intermar- 
riage would create no compulsion to- 
ward miscegenation. 

And abandonment of the “white only” 
signs will not result in an indiscriminate 
mingling of racial variables. 

Tritely, but relentlessly, water still 
seeks its own level. And man’s associa- 
tions will continue to be influenced, as 
they have been influenced since time 
began, by instinct, by custom, by eco- 
nomic and social pressures, by his judg- 
ment of what is proper and fitting, and 
by his own likes and dislikes. 

We believe those things. We can not 
prove them applicable to the problem 
now facing the South. But no man can 
prove they are not applicable. The proof 
lies in time. 


x * * 


Headstrong Action 


Offers No Relief 


The South must grant itself that time. 
For its own well being and for the 
future security of its children, the South 
must ignore its heralds of doom and 
renounce impatient architects who seek 
not to build but only to destroy. 

In a mood of blind defiance, the South 
can abandon its public schools, inviting 
educational decay and economic dis- 
aster. 

It can turn its parks into pasture lands 
and close the doors of its public hos- 
pitals, knowing—as it must know—that 
future generations must redevolep the 
recreation areas and rebuild the treat- 
ment centers at vast expense after long 
and needless suffering. 

The South can choose that course. 

Or the people of the South can elect 
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By Fita Hulme for The Texas Observer 


THAT 


THERE MUST REALIZES... SOME 
BE A COURT PEOPLE ARE 
SOMEWHERE ... MORE EQUAL 




















THAN OTHERS / 





to live with the new social order, un- 
wanted as it is by many of them, in the 
certain conviction that time will bring 
resolution. 

That may not be easy. It ought to be 
enlightening. The trial period may ex- 
tend for as long as ten years. But it will 
clarify the unknowns. 


x * * 


A Precedent in Law 


And in Public Opinion 


Historically, the racial laws of the 
land have been a step-in-time ahead of 
Southern public opinion. 

During the days of legal slavery, the 
statute books of every state embraced 
sections prohibiting the mistreatment of 
slaves. It was a principle to which nearly 
all Southerners were soon to subscribe. 
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Yet, in the peak of the slave-holding 
era, many owners mistreated their slaves 
as a matter of right and privilege. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was 
resisted with courage and_ violence 
throughout the Southern states. That was 
a tragic exhibition of public opinion 
lagging behind the law. Yet, today, few 
Southerners would defend slavery as a 
humane pattern of human existence. 

The recent rulings of the Supreme 
Court have been bitterly contrary to 
majority public opinion in the South. 
Time could reverse that circumstance. 

The South must gamble on both time 
and history. Any other course would be 
a short-sighted road to self-destruction. 
at the very moment when the South is 
beginning to enjoy the cultural and eco- 
nomic abundance it has so desperately 
sought. 
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The South's Opportunity 


an. 


Responsibility 


N THE present debate over the future 
I of our public schools in Virginia, 
there are some things, it appears, that 
many Virginians of both races deeply 
believe. 

They believe that both our country’s 
good name and the essential human 
dignity of all our citizens are closely 
bound up with the way we practice our 
democratic faith, and that no custom 
that is not in complete harmony with 
that faith can rightly be maintained at 
the expense of the individual’s dignity 
and the nation’s honor. 


They believe that now, in this de- 
cisive moment of our history, the people 
of our Commonwealth have both the 
opportunity and the responsibility to 
work out a constructive program for 
compliance with the letter and spirit of 
the Supreme Court decisions—a_pro- 
gram giving due consideration to the 
delicate but not impossible readjust- 
ments now required in Negro-white re- 
lations. 

They believe that a major need today 
is for a calm step-by-step approach to 





The Virginia Council on Human Re- 
lations, an affiliate of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, offered the program out- 
lined here as one which Virginia should 
follow in readjusting its school system 


to meet the Supreme Court decision. 
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this problem worked out in each county 
and city by the real representatives of 
both races in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. 

The Virginia Council on Human Re- 
lations, being composed of citizens who 
hold these beliefs in good faith, and 
being convinced that the integrity and 
safety of our nation depend on the 
people’s obedience to its laws and 
principles, therefore recommends: 


1. That the Governor of our State, 
in accordance with his solemn oath to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States, issue a statement affirming that 
Virginia will comply with the letter and 
spirit of the Supreme Court decisions, 
and that he also request the cooperation 
of Negro and white leaders throughout 
the state in safeguarding our public 
school system and promoting sound and 
lawful human relations. 


2. That each county and city be asked 
to form a study group or committee to 
survey the local educational situation, 
and then to recommend a step-by-step 
program for compliance which the local 
school board would use as a guide and 
basis for action. Such committees, the 
Council believes, would best be com- 
posed of both white and Negro leaders 
representing the various interests of both 
groups. 

3. That a State Commission, com- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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ASPECTS OF TILL CASE 


FFICIALLY the Mississippi Emmett 
O Till case is closed: but regardless 
of the official decision, the case will 
remain an. open wound both for Missis- 
sippi and the South. 

Reaction in the United States revealed 
that the majority of American citizens 
are for democracy and justice, and re- 
action abroad should serve notice that 
the United States itself is on trial. News- 
papers, citizens, and entire countries sit 
as juries to determine if the U. S. is 
the champion of justice and fair treat- 
ment for everyone that it proclaims 
itself. 

Europe’s reaction to the trial and slay- 
ing verdict in Sumner, Miss., was “swift, 
violent and universal.” It is reported 
that Europe’s condemnation of the case 
“came from all sections of public opin- 
ion, all political directions, and was ex- 
pressed immediately and spontaneously.” 

The general consensus of opinion is 
that the effects of the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation, which was wide- 
ly reported and commented upon in 
Europe after it was rendered, were to a 
great extent “annulled by the events in 
Mississippi.” 

Nor, as defenders of segregation 
claim, were the Communists the most 
vociferous of the critics. 

Typical of the newspaper comment 
was that of Franc-Tireur, anti-Commu- 
nist liberal daily of Paris. It said: 

“It is disquieting to see that in spite 
of the American laws condemning anti- 
Negro racism, the vilest passions can 
triumph unpunished under cover of the 
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STILL 
HAUNT US 


law of a state. Thus, there is still in 
certain corners of a great democracy a 
racist dogma of state, as anti-Semitism 
was a state dogma under Hitler and the 
confession trials under Stalin. We. who 
have always rejected with the same 
horror enslavement and assassination of 
men, no matter under what pretext, only 
because of their thoughts, their opinions. 
their origin or their color, how can we 
not be shocked by this new evidence of 
the rage of whites? Racism like Hitlerism 
is still spreading its poison over the 
world.” 

Of the case. La Giustizia of Rome, 
Italy, commented: 

“It is far from our intention to accuse 
the entire judicial system of America, 
or to make generalized accusations about 
its people and their deep savagery. How- 
ever, it is only too clear and evident that 
as long as such cases call world attention 
to the painful and at the same time ig- 
noble scar of racism, still so alive in 
the U. S.. we cannot but reserve judg- 
ment on North American civilization.” 

And for those Mississippians who 
would claim that “outside” critics have 
been too harsh, here is an editorial from 
the Jackson, Miss., State Times following 
the grand jury's failure to indict Bryant 
and Milam in the kidnaping case of 
Emmett Till: 


“Legally. the Emmett Till case is at 








an end. The refusal of a Leflore County 
grand jury to indict the two white men 
accused of kidnaping the 14-year-old 
Negro boy closes the book insofar as 
official action is concerned. 

“Morally, the case will continue to 
haunt the state because it wound up, not 
on the solid ground of justice accom- 
plished, but in a morass of bitterness and 
hatred. 

“The unfortunate truth is that the Till 
case weeks ago ceased to be a hideous 
crime for which a solution had to be 
found and punishment meted. Instead it 
became a symbol of the white-hot de- 
termination of Mississippians to conduct 
their affairs as they please. 

“For a great many residents of the 
state, however, the symbol was ill chosen. 
the battle waged against the wrong foe, 
because it took the course of blind oppo- 
interference’ rather 


sition to ‘outside 


than to an obvious injustice. 
“Mississippi was caught up in a re- 
i 


determination not to do anything which 


bellion against its detractors. 


smacked of acceding to the demands of 
outsiders led it into a blind alley from 
which there was no honorable exit. 

“In so doing, it has betrayed its own 
sense of decency and its own cause of 
independence in the management of its 
affairs. 

“We showed the world, all right, that 
Mississippi does not bow to the dictates 
of the NAACP, but the NAACP is not 
the loser. Justice is the real loser, and 
when that is true, Mississippi suffers. 

“For justice is not what shrill-voiced 
propagandists say it is; justice is what 
is right, and when we swerve from a 
course serving the ends of justice, we 


harm only ourselves.” 
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Responsibility 

(Continued from page 10) 

posed of both white and Negro leaders 
and representing fairly all points of 
view, be appointed by the Governor to 
make a study of the statewide adjust- 
ments required by the present law of 
the land, and to recommend appropriate 
action for effecting these changes as 
smoothly as possible. 

4. That our State Department of Edu- 
cation ask all school superintendents, in 
cooperation with the local school boards. 
to plan for joint meetings of white and 
Negro principals, teachers and leaders 
of Parent-Teacher associations, the aim 
being to devise ways and means of 
dealing fairly and constructively with 
the problems affecting all children as 
required adjustments are made. 

5. That all religious organizations and 
channels of public communication—the 
press, radio and television—while recog- 
nizing the individual’s right to freedom 
of thought and opinion, seek to build in 
every way possible a climate of under- 
standing in which respect for facts and 
reverence for law shall be preserved and 
fostered. 

6. That school authorities and local 
groups, as they seek to work out the 
various problems of school adjustment. 
take into account the specialized knowl- 
edge and resources of the many re- 
sponsible educational and social agencies 
in our State, and that these organiza- 
tions be invited to cooperate in furnish- 
ing information, counsel, speakers and 


program materials. 


We submit the above program to the- 


citizens of our State with faith and con- 
fidence, in the firm conviction that only 
by following such a course can we 
achieve a freer, richer, more secure and 


dignified life for all our people. 


New South 

















..- Unquote 


Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“We believe in integration not only 
because there are sound sociological 
reasons for it, but also because our ex- 
perience shows there are sound, valid, 
compelling and hard-headed business 
and economic reasons for it. 

“This nation is currently faced with 
a shortage of skilled and technical per- 
sonnel. This shortage is going to get 
worse as increased mechanization raises 
the demand for skilled workers. We 
simply can’t afford to ignore the man 
power potential in the Negro communi- 
ty."—Gwilym A. Price, president and 
chairman of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

a A A 


“Not many Americans, Southerners 
included, like to speak bluntly by defying 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
instrument of the Republic’s supreme 
law. To urge that bluntly would give this 
newspaper the willies. For is not that a 
breakdown of government and for every 
official a dishonoring of his oath of 
office? . . 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


.’—From an editorial in the 


A A a 


“With the Supreme Court decision to 
abolish segregation in public schools we 
are challenged with the new interpreta- 
tion and pattern of brotherhood. These 
changes are in keeping with our Chris- 
tian convictions and challenge us to ap- 
ply them. They are also consistent with 
our beliefs in democracy and equality 
guaranteed by our Constitution. We call 


upon Christians to face the implications 
of this issue with all honesty and in- 
tegrity rather than with attempted eva- 


sion.”—Texas Council of Churches. 


a a a 

“Negroes are not insensitive to the 
many and varied problems which this 
decision raises. We are a reasonable 
people, we are cooperative and we are 
a patient people. In such a spirit we offer 
our minds and hearts. We will sit down 
in North Carolina with groups of white 
citizens who are willing to make a sincere 
effort to find a solution to these prob- 
lems.”—James T. Taylor, professor of 
psychology at North Carolina College, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

a a a 

“Is segregation voluntary if it depends 
on the compliance of a Negro minority 
under pressure? To the pressure of cus- 
tom has been added the official authority 
of the State through the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education (North 
Carolina) whose mission is ‘to encourage 
voluntary choice,’ as the Governor says.” 
—N. J. Demerath, sociologist, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina. 
A a A 


“We accept with humility the Supreme 
Court decision as supporting the broad 
Christian principles of the dignity and 
worth of human personality and afford- 
ing the opportunity of translating into 
reality Christian and democratic ideals.” 
—United Church of Women of Texas. 
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